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great disadvantage and sustained a serious defeat.1 This battle
put an end forever to the royalist plans for the invasion of Sussex
and Kent.
Meanwhile Essex's army was slow to attempt a move, be-
cause it was still much under strength. Accordingly Waller was
ordered to co-operate. Together the two armies drew near
Oxford. But the mutual jealousies of the two leaders prevented
them from acting in concert for very long. Charles managed to
slip away from Oxford to Worcester, whereupon Essex, tired of
acting jointly with Waller, decided to leave him alone to follow
the king and to march himself into the west to succour Lyme
Regis* Charles inflicted a severe check on Waller at Croprcdy
Bridge (6 June), and no longer had anything to fear from that
general, whose army mutinied for want of pay and determined
to return home to London, where most of (hem had been re-
cruited. The king therefore turned and followed Essex into the
west* The parliamentarians soon found themselves in a hostile
land, penned in at Lostwithicl with no hope of relief. The par-
liamentary horse escaped to Plymouth, and Essex sailed away,
leaving his infantry to make the best terms they could. The
treaty stipulated that all arms and munitions were to be sur-
rendered, but that the men were to be released, on condition
they would not fight again until they reached Southampton or
Portsmouth. As they were ruthlessly plundered by the royalists in
spite of the articles of capitulation the hope of revenge kept them
together. When re-equipped they served again under Essex
at the second battle of Newbury (27 October). There the three
armies, of Essex, Waller, and Manchester, numbering only some
19,000 men, attacked about half as many royalists. Thanks to ill-
concerted strategy and the reluctance of Manchester to engage
an army in which the king was present in person, the royalists
succeeded in their aim of rcvictualling Donnington Castle.
The immediate military results of the second battle of Newbury
were nil, but it had important reverberations in other spheres.
The latent antagonism between Manchester and his lieutenant-
general, Oliver Cromwell, now produced open recrimina-
tions. They were fighting for ideals fundamentally divergent.
Manchester hoped that war would end with some compromise
establishing prcsbyterianism in England but leaving Charles still
king* 'If we beat the king ninety and nine times*, said Manchester,
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